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From the £ Moses of Reason’ to the £ Khidr 
of the Resurrection’: The Oxymoronic 
Transcendent in Shahrastani’s Majlis-i 
maktub . . . dar Khwarazm 


Leonard Lewisohn 


Introduction 

Born in 479/1086-1087 in the northern frontier of Khurasan in Persia, 1 ‘Abd 
al-Karlm Taj al-Dln al-Shahrastani was the most important theologian in 
the Islamic philosophical tradition to renew and reinvigorate Ghazali’s 
polemic against Avicennian Peripatetic rationalism. 2 His education in the 
Islamic sciences was comprehensive, having studied with students of the 
great Sunni theologians, Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085) and 
the latter’s student Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), in Nishapur. His 
studies covered the fields of Qur’anic exegesis ( tafsir ), scholastic theology 
(, kalam ) of the Ash'arl school and the Prophetic traditions (s. hadith). He 
learned jurisprudence ( fiqh ) under Abu’l-Muzaffar Ahmad al-Khawafi, 
a pupil of Juwayni. This study of Sunni traditionalism was also supple- 
mented by attendance at the classes of the son of the famous mystic Abu’l- 
Qasim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072) of Nishapur, author of al-Risalafi ‘ilm 
al-tasawwuf , ‘probably the most widely read summary of early Sufism’. 3 
During the second decade of the twelfth century ce, Shahrastani held 
a chair at the celebrated Nizamiyya college in Baghdad for three years. 
Amongst his many pupils was the maternal uncle of the famous Shi'i theo- 
logian Naslr al-Din al-TusI (d. 673/1274), who would later go on to teach 
Tusl’s father. During the following decade, Shahrastani took up a post 
in the chancellery of the Saljuq sultan Sanjar, which he maintained until 
he retired to his native village Shahrastan (currently in the Republic of 
Turkmenistan), where he died in 548/1153. 4 

Shahrastani’s most celebrated work, the Kitdb al-Milal wa’l-nihal, 5 
was a kind of encyclopaedia of religious ideas and denominations that 
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was dedicated to analysing the various sects and religions of the world. 
The chapters of this work, as Guy Monnot observes, ‘as a carefully crafted 
whole ... remained, until the eighteenth century, totally unique. They 
represent the high point of the Muslim histories of religion .’ 6 In respect 
to the esoteric traditions of Islam, perhaps the important aspect of this 
encyclopaedia is its discussion of extra-Islamic religious communities and 
faiths, in particular Zoroastrians, Jews, Manichaeans, Sabians and Arab 
pagan cults, not to mention Hindu sects and thinkers . 7 

Although an intense anti-philosophical polemic, particularly 
against Peripatetic rationalism, pervades most of his works, the most 
significant of these attacks is found in his Kitdb al-Musaraa (or Kitdb 
Musaraat al-faldsifa), a refutation of Avicenna . 8 As an Ash'ari theolo- 
gian, Shahrastanfs best-known work is his Kitdb Nihayat al-aqdamfi ‘ilm 
al-kalam , 9 which addresses the full range of Muslim theological sects and 
denominational differences from a Sunni perspective. 

Despite his strong Ash'ari theological background and staunch public 
affiliation with Sunnism, the significance of the presence of the numer- 
ous Ismaili terms, ideas, indications and allusions in his various works 
still remains puzzling . 10 For instance, concerning Shahrastanfs Qur’anic 
commentary, Mafatih al-asrar wa masabih al-abrar, n his largest work , 12 
estimated to be ‘equal, and sometimes superior to those of Tabari or Razi 
in terms of precision, breadth, antiquity and variety of sources quoted ’, 13 a 
contemporary Iranian scholar wrote: 

By studying this work one becomes intimately acquainted with the basic 
ideas and thoughts of this great thinker, allowing us to conjecture that 
beneath the cover of his Ash'ari and Shafi'i theology, he was not unac- 
quainted with the teachings and esoteric hermeneutics ( tawildt ) of the 
Ismaili denomination. 14 ... It is probable that Shahrastani followed their 
method, even if he did not allow himself to publicly declare himself a 
follower of the Ismaili faith . 15 

In this respect, it is important to note that the Shi'i theologian Naslr al-Din 
TusI in his autobiographical work Sayr wa suluk referred to him as da t 
al-duat , 16 an Ismaili title meaning ‘the supreme missionary’. Shahrastanfs 
Ismaili affiliation, if only on the basis of this assertion alone, is considered 
as confirmed beyond all reasonable doubt by many scholars , 17 although 
by some it is still ‘treated with caution ’, 18 while others claim the title was 
‘merely honorary ’. 19 But the fact remains that notwithstanding his Shafi'i 
Sunnism and his high rank in the Sunni community, in three of his works 
- his Qur’an commentary, the Mafatih al-asrar wa masabih al-abrar ( Keys 
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to the Arcana and Lamps of the Godly), the Kitab al-Musaraa, and the 
Majlis-i maktub - are found signs of a definite predilection for aspects 
of Ismaili doctrine and thought. On the basis of these works, then, as 
Wilferd Madelung and Toby Mayer judiciously comment, ‘some of his 
core beliefs and religious thought’ could be described as Ismaili. 20 Yet 
a study of Shahrastani’s terminology comparing it with that of other 
authors that influenced, and were influenced by, him - particularly the 
likes of Ghazali and Tusi - which would definitely resolve this ‘Ismaili 
issue’, is still lacking. 

Shahrastani’s character typology of Moses and Khidr 

Shahrastani’s only Persian work, Majlis-i maktub-i Shahrastani munaqid 
dar Khwarazm (A Public Lecture in a Congregation held by Shahrastani 
in Khwarazm), contains a long esoteric commentary on the meaning of 
the story of Moses and Khidr from Q. 18:67-82. 21 It is by far the most 
profound, lucid and beautiful commentary on the tale I know of, excel- 
ling any prose or verse commentary on the subject by any of the Sufis I 
have found to date. The profound meditative spirituality and the soar- 
ing visionary insights of Shahrastani’s depiction of Moses and Khidr to 
my knowledge are not equalled by other commentaries on this tale in 
Persian literature. 22 This works takes the form of a dissertative dialogue, 
in the Platonic sense, as between Socrates and some other disputant, with 
Khidr playing here the Socratic role. In Persian literature, this passage 
may also be compared to Rashid al-Din Maybudi’s sublime depiction of 
the Qur’anic story of Adam and the angels in his Qur’an commentary, 
Kashf al-asrar, and to the account of the same legend given by Ahmad 
Sam'anI (d. 534/1140) in his Rawh al-arwah. 23 At the same time, he opens 
up entirely new vistas to the reader on the meaning of time, eternity, sin, 
punishment, prophecy, sainthood and a host of other topics. Among its 
major themes, the treatise elucidates the concepts of creation ( khalq ) and 
the divine Command ( amr ); the role of angels in the hierarchy of the 
cosmos, the various stages of human evolution and the cycles of prophecy. 

The account of Moses’ abortive discipleship of Khidr given in Q. 18:65- 
82 is well known and need not be repeated here. 24 For the purposes of the 
present essay, suffice it to say that in the Qur’anic account there appear 
several fundamental motifs presented in succinct, almost epigrammatic, 
form that are later more fully deciphered and expounded by a host of 
authors from different schools of Islamic philosophy, theology and mysti- 
cism. The six most important of these motifs, to which nearly all Muslim 
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authors allude when interpreting the tale, can be itemised under the 
following rubrics: 

1. Esoteric knowledge. Khidr is the perfect mystic who is both adept at 
and possessor of ‘esoteric knowledge’ (‘ ilm-i laduni) or knowledge by 
divine inspiration, as the Qur’an says: We have taught him knowledge 
proceeding from us (‘allamnahu min ladunna ‘ilman, Q. 18:65). 

2. Character typology. In Islamic mystical and philosophical texts, 
Moses and Khidr represent two fixed, stock character types: rational- 
ist theologian vs. inspired saint. Khidr is thus a symbol of the inspired 
divine knowledge which transcends time, space and causality, while 
Moses personifies pedestrian reason bound to regulations based on 
hair-splitting Shari‘a rationalism and kalam theology. 

3. In Sufi psychology, Moses represents human reason, fantasy, nomo- 
centric legalism and prophecy, while Khidr symbolises divine inspi- 
ration, the higher intuitions of metaphysical imagination, sainthood, 
the esoteric faith and the Religion of Love. 

4. The spiritual guide. Khidr symbolises the spiritual guide par excel- 
lence, whether this be the Ismaili imam Ihujj at /the Sufi master; Moses 
typifies the wavering follower (murid) of the imam /hujj at /the Sufi 
master. 

5. Paradoxical behaviour. Khidr ’s paradoxical behaviour and shocking 
actions are always allegorically interpreted as expressive of hidden 
spiritual meanings decipherable by hermeneutical exegesis (ta’wil). 

6. Immortality and transcendence of temporality. In a number of 
commentaries on the tale, Khidr represents a knowledge of eternity 
that transcends temporal duration and soars beyond the mutable 
transient sphere of all that which is past, present or to come. Khidr is 
immortal according to legend, having drunk of the water of life in the 
land of darkness and is more or less equivalent to the prophet Ilyas 
(Elijah). 

Although all six motifs are present in Shahrastani’s account, there will 
not be enough space to explore them all in this chapter, so only those 
motifs most immediately relevant to the subject under discussion will be 
examined below. Here it is necessary to give an overview of the seven basic 
theological/theosophical notions that appear in Shahrastani’s character 
sketches of the personalities of Moses and Khidr in the Majlis. The follow- 
ing summary should provide a useful itemisation of the basic themes that 
the text presents: 
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1. Moses represents a black-and-white, Shari'a-centric viewpoint, vainly 
attempting to strictly weigh Khidr’s actions in the balance of Islamic 
Law, on the supposition that iniquity is solely determined by disobe- 
dience and probity by obedience to that Law. 

2. Moses inhabits the realm of doubt and vague suspicions ( shakk u 
shubhat), whereas Khidr dwells in the realm of certitudes ( yaqin ). 

3. Moses inhabits the narrow temporal realm divided artificially up 
into past, present and future. From Khidr ’s standpoint, such tempo- 
ral distinctions are irrelevant since he considers the past, present 
and future to be ‘all one’. Khidr claims that time and space obey 
his dictates, and maintains that the judgements he passes cannot be 
subjected to any temporal or spatial conditions. 

4. Khidr’s knowledge hails from the realm of the Oxymoronic 
Transcendent where contraries embrace and merrily court each other 
side by side. Moses’ mind is blind, unable to fathom how the unify- 
ing force of divine love can blot out these contraries, so that Khidr ’s 
paradoxes only arouse in him further indignation and perplexity. 

5. Khidr ’s judgement relies on divine foreknowledge (‘ilm), and his 
teaching ( talim ) is based on a symbolic, esoteric hermeneutics ( ta’wil ) 
which gives him an insight into the original gist and intent of every 
word or deed. All events have already been finalised and actualised 
(; mafrugh ), says Khidr, who sees everything impending and in an 
inchoative state ( musta’naf) as having already occurred - the future 
and the past being for him illusory divisions of a single, undivided 
temporal structure. 

6. For Moses, there do not seem to be any explicitly clear ethical values 
underlying Khidr’s judgements. Khidr explains himself in an ex 
cathedra manner as follows: ‘in the realm of causelessness (alam-i 
bi-sababl), judgements are made without any (underlying) causes; 
judgements are made according to the Command ( farman ).’ The 
terms amr or farman (divine order) in Shahrastani’s lexicon draw on 
both Ismaili and Ghazalian terminology, referring to a realm outside 
space and creation that is the original homeland of the divine spirit 
(: ruh ), the spiritual world composed of celestial intelligences. 25 This 
realm is always contrasted to the mutable realm of material creation 
(, khalq ), 26 the realm of cause and effect ( alam-i sabab ) in which Moses 
remains stranded. 

7. The theory of the two rulings or rules ( hukm ) as elaborated by Khidr 
to Moses, relates, in the first place, to the world of becoming which 
is impending or inchoative ( musta’naf) and yet is to be fulfilled, so 
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that its judgements are based on Canon Law ( sharfa ). The second rule 
concerns what has been preordained in eternity where judgements are 
based on a clairvoyant foreknowledge of the resurrection ( qiyamat ). 
According to the second rule, all temporal actions and events have 
already been elaborated, actualised ( mafrugh ), and completed. 
Mafrugh and musta’naf are well-known terms in the Ismaili lexicon. 
Jalal Badakhchani points out that, 

The terms ‘primordial decree’ ( hukm-i mafrugh) and ‘subsequent 
decree’ (hukm-i musta’naf) are related to the notions of ‘primor- 
dial past’ (mafrugh), i.e. the realm of predestination, and ‘subsequent 
future’ ( musta’naf ); i.e. the realm of free will. According to Shi'i theol- 
ogy, mankind dwells between these two realms. ... [so that] a person’s 
spiritual perfection depends on divine grace as well as personal effort. 
ShahrastanI, in his commentary on the Qur’an, dedicates an entire chap- 
ter to the explanation of these principles . 27 

So musta’naf signifies the realm of the law, which is in a condition of 
constant change and becoming, and mafrugh alludes to the rule of the 
resurrection which has already been achieved and actualised through pre- 
ordained destiny ( taqdir ). 23 Moses typifies the Muslim jurist who judges 
matters strictly by the Shari‘a; Khidr typifies the judge whose decisions 
rest on a vision of the laws of eternity. As Khidr explains to Moses, ‘I am 
a judge (hakim) whose rule is over the eternally actualised, while you are 
a judge whose authority is over what is impending and inchoative. I am a 
man of spiritual hermeneutics (mard-i ta’wilam); you are a man of literal 
exoteric religion (mard-i tanzil). I pass judgement over and command the 
esoteric interior reality of things (batin)-, your mandate is over exoteric 
external phenomena ( zahir ).’ 29 

ShahrastanI on time, eternity and the Oxymoronic Transcendent 

Besides the strongly worded Shi'ism of the Majlis , 30 one also finds a great 
many Ismaili technical terms in it: in fact, there are many of exactly the 
same terms that later appear in Tusl’s great Ismaili philosophical text, 
the Tasawwurat (or Rawda-yi taslim ). 31 The most important of these 
terms, mentioned in the fifth and seventh points above, are mafrugh and 
musta’naf, both of which relate to the theory of the two rulings or rules. 
Mafrugh refers to the eternal decree that has already been elaborated, 
actualised and conclusively terminated by God. Whereas in the sphere 
of mafrugh everything has already been predetermined, having literally 
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‘undergone the resurrection’ already, everything is mutable in the realm 
of the inchoative ( musta’naf ), which is that of impending or incipient 
degree still in the process of becoming ( musta’naf ), and which belongs to 
the domain of human laws. 32 In his Qur’anic commentary, ShahrastanI 
contrasts the exoteric exegesis of the Qur’an ( tafsir ) to its esoteric inter- 
pretation or ta’wil. He notes that while the exoteric exegesis is focused 
on temporal concerns conditioned by events still in flux ( musta’naf ), 
the science of ta’wil focuses on hermeneutics, which is the knowledge of 
archetypal meanings or intelligible realities (maani) pertaining to the 
eternal verities of Providence that are already effectively completed and 
‘foreclosed’ ( mafrugh ). 33 

If we examine the structure of reality and time/eternity as outlined in 
the Majlis, we find, altogether, three realms: 

1. The first pertains to the realm of becoming ( mustanaf) where every- 
thing is subject to the realm of exoteric time in which consequences 
have causes, wages demand prior work, and punishment is occasioned 
by sin. 

2. The second is an eternal and timeless realm, which ShahrastanI calls 
‘the world of causelessness’ ( alam-i bi-sababi). In this realm, the 
resurrection has already occurred. 

3. The third and last realm pertains to what I have termed the 
‘Oxymoronic Transcendent’ because it can be explained only in 
surrealistic, often literally absurd, images which take the form of 
either literary oxymora, or else apparently senseless statements, that 
is to say, paradoxes. The ‘Oxymoronic Transcendent’ uses a numi- 
nous symbolic language drawn from scripture and poetry to express a 
natural language of spiritual knowledge which, to our modern sensi- 
bility at least, blind to the language of myth and symbol and nurtured 
on Protestant iconoclastic materialism appears meaningless. 
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Diagram 1: ShahratanI and the Oxymoronic Transcendent 

Shahrastani’s Three Realms of Time and Eternity: 

Exoteric, Esoteric and the Oxymoronic Transcendent 

1. The Realm of Causes ( c alam-i sabab ) 

The Teachings of the Law of Moses (tallm-i zahir-I shariat) 

The Realm of Causes and Consequences 
Work and Wages - Sin and Punishment 
Temporal Change, Becoming, Mutability 
hukm-i musta’naf kawn-i mushabahat hukm-i zahir 

qadi-yi shariat = mard-i tanzll = Musa 

2. The Realm of Causelessness ( c alam bi-sababi) 

The Esoteric Lore of Khidr ( ta’wll-i batin-i qiyamat ) 

The Realm of the Divine Command and Providence 
Wages without Work, Harmonious Maturity of Acts 
The Immutable Conditions of Timeless Eternity 
hukm-i mafrugh kawn mubayanat hukm-i bdtin 

qadl-yi qiyamat = mard-i ta’wil = Khidr 

3. The Realm of the Oxymoronic Transcendent: The Coincidentia 
Oppositorum of Time and Eternity 

The Angel: One Half Made of Fire, One Half Made of Snow 

The Gazelle: One Half Cooked and One Half Raw 

Shahrastani uses two oxymora to describe this realm. The first concerns 
the Prophet’s image of an angel that God created half from fire and half 
from snow. Yet, the fire does not melt the snow nor does the snow extin- 
guish the fire, God having united together fire and snow. The second 
image, which he explicitly identifies with the first image, is that of a living 
gazelle, one half of which is cooked, and the other half raw. Khidr is able 
to eat of the cooked side, but Moses cannot, being forced to make a fire for 
himself to cook the raw side . 34 Shahrastani’s explanation of the oxymoron 
of the angel in his Mafatih al-asrar in this context merits citation: 

[Examining] the image of the angel, half of which was fire and half of 
which was ice, [it should be understood that] the fire side relates to what 
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has been already actualised and consummated ( mafrugh ), and the ice side 
to what is still in the process of becoming ( musta’naf ). Just as fire does not 
melt ice nor ice extinguish fire, likewise the rule of what is already actu- 
alised and consummated does not invalidate the rule of what is still in 
the process of becoming. Therefore the Prophet of God transposed those 
speculations [made by Abu Bakr and ‘Umar] to that ‘angel’. Then, when 
they requested him to set the matter straight, after the decree [was given 
by the Prophet], they asked, ‘If the matter is finished with, then what is 
action for?’ and he replied, ‘Act! For all is disposed towards what it has 
been created for.’ Thus, he ruled in favour of both their judgements, since 
his statement ‘Act!’ alludes to the rule of what is still in the process of 
becoming, and his saying that ‘all is disposed towards what it has been 
created for’ alludes to the rule of what has been already actualised and 
consummated. 35 

In short, the nature of Khidr ’s realm can only be expressed by paradoxes 
and transcendent oxymora. The oxymoron of the gazelle, one side cooked 
and one side uncooked, depicts Khidr ’s situation perfectly. The gazelle 
itself symbolises the present moment which flies past too quickly for 
mortal men to catch; its uncooked side is the past that seems unbaked and 
which cannot be eaten in any case; its cooked side is the future which is 
already roasted and ready for consumption for the immortal man, Khidr. 
Moses is stranded unbaked in the past, he doesn’t understand what is 
happening, that is, he cannot catch up with (the gazelle’s fleeting past) 
the present moment, much less comprehend the baked side of eternity’s 
sunrise, where the future has already been actualised. 

In the wider context of world mysticism, it should be stressed that this 
oxymoronic realm is a commonplace in mystical, particularly Spanish 
Catholic, literature as well. St Teresa of Avila (d. 1582), the famous 
Carmelite mystic, expresses the connection between the fire of love’s 
divine passion and the water of love’s grief (tears) as follows: 

If the water which falls on our fire comes from heaven, it will not extin- 
guish it; it will rather quicken it. The fire and water are not opposites, but 
come from the same land. Do not be afraid that one element will destroy 
the other; on the contrary, each helps the other achieve its effect. The 
water of true tears - tears which are shed in real prayer - is a gift of the 
King of Heaven and this water makes the fire burn with a stronger and 
lasting flame. The fire, in turn, helps the water in its cooling. O my God! 
How beautiful, how wonderful it is, that fire should cool. 36 

Khidr ’s/ ShahrastanI’s penchant for these literary oxymora is typified by 
the following passage: 
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I [Khidr] reside in the realm of causelessness (‘alam-i bi-sababi), where I 
am delegated to represent what is cooked and mature. I act as an envoy 
of that which was eternally actualised ( niyabat-i mafrugh), so I demand 
that my food be cooked. In my world, all deeds, all affairs are matured 
and seasoned. All trees swarm with fruit and those fruits all are ripe 
and mature. All beings have already been. All intelligences have already 
become perfectly developed and mature. All souls have reached the peak 
of perfection. All temperaments have realised harmony and balance . . . 


Shahrastanl’s allegory of Moses and Khidr: 

Between Ismailism and Sufism 

It cannot be disputed that Shahrastanl’s analysis of the story of Moses and 
Khidr in the Majlis is, to a large degree, based on Ismaili doctrines. Diane 
Steigerwald is entirely right to argue that ‘in order to understand the deep 
meaning of this story, it is necessary to understand Khidr ’s status in Nizarl 
Ismaili philosophy. Then everything becomes clear in Shahrastanl’s expo- 
sition.’ 37 She elaborates this basic thesis as follows: 38 

In Nizarl Ismailism, Khidr has the status of hujjat , 39 as opposed to the 
speaking Prophet ( ndtiq ), the hujjat-i imam is infallible . 40 His knowledge 
is of divine nature, since he benefits from the divine assistance ( ta’yid ). 41 
He is the epiphany of the universal intellect (‘ aql-i kulll) in this physical 
world. For this reason ShahrastanI describes Khidr as being beyond time 
and space, as having his judgement based on divine knowledge (' ilm ) and 
divine will ( mashiyyat ), as being the governor of the accomplished world 
since his essence is perfect as the intellect (' aql ). 42 The intellect’s level in 
the Fatimid Ismaili hierarchy is often associated with the divine Word . 43 

This Ismaili theory of the immaculate imam and his immediate spiritual 
double, the hujjat, was further elaborated in later Nizarl Ismaili doctrinal 
works of the Anjudan period in Iran, in particular in the treatise Fasl dar 
bayan-i shinakht-i imam by Khayrkhwah-i Harati (d. after 960/1553). In 
this work, the hujjat appears as ‘a divinised Sufic pir. '' The hujjat is also 
explicitly excused from following any of the commands of the shariat ; in 
fact, part and parcel of the truth ( haqiqat ) that he manifests lies in the fact 
‘that he absolutely does not observe the prescriptions of the shariat’. 45 His 
behaviour in this respect has distinct similarities to Khidr ’s antinomian 
morality in the Qur’anic account. 

However, although the equation that ‘Khidr = the Ismaili hujjat’ may 
be true in the denominational sense of the word, to interpret Shahrastanl’s 
vision of Khidr ’s esoteric personage entirely as a disguised Ismaili allegory 
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of the mystical hierarchy of adepts, as I hope to show below, simplistically 
restricts the broader, cosmopolitan scope of Shahrastanl’s theosophical 
references. Ismaili esoteric doctrines do not really explain every detail in 
Shahrastanl’s portrayal of Khidr ’s strange apophatic theology. Despite the 
quite substantial and solid evidence advanced by scholars such as Farhad 
Daftary 46 and Diane Steigerwald to prove, in her words, that ‘ShahrastanI 
clearly belongs to the Nizarl Ismaili tradition’, 47 the ‘Sufi colouring’, as 
Steigerwald calls it, of the figure of Khidr is undeniable. 48 In this connec- 
tion, it should be mentioned that later Ismaili authors of the Mongol and 
Timurid period drew heavily on Sufi poets and ideas to buttress and 
expound their own beliefs, as can be seen in Khayrkhwah-i Haratl’s own 
citation of several verses from Jalal al-Din Ruml’s Mathnawt' 9 regarding 
the superiority of Khidr to Moses when he tries to explain the Ismaili 
idea that all references to the prophets and Paradise in the Qur’an should 
be allegorically interpreted as indicating the hujjat. 50 Since Shahrastanl’s 
hermeneutical exegesis of the figures of both Khidr and Moses is heav- 
ily coloured by current and antecedent depictions of these figures in the 
Persian Sufi tradition, in what follows I will briefly draw attention to some 
of these portrayals, citing Shahrastanl’s own exposition wherever possi- 
ble, while mentioning the six above-cited motifs utilised by Muslim inter- 
preters of the tale. 

Regarding the motif of character typology, in the Majlis ShahrastanI 
identifies the knowledge of Moses as restricted and confined to legal- 
istic matters pertaining to Canon Law ( shariat ), a view, of course, not 
particular to him, but held in common with many of the earliest Sufis, 
such as Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml (d. 412/1021), 51 as well as Sufis 
of the later classical period, such as Ibn Arab! (d. 638/1240) in particu- 
lar. 52 Moses thus appears as representative of a purely exoteric viewpoint 
(. zahir ) of the letter of the divine revelation ( tanzil ), and the lore of Khidr, 
‘un personnage enigmatique’, 53 is characterised as one who ‘passes judg- 
ment on and commands the esoteric interior reality of things ( batin )’. As 
Khidr announces to Moses, ‘I am a man of spiritual hermeneutics ( mard-i 
ta’wilam); you are a man of literal exoteric religion ( mard-i tanzil).’ 

Regarding the motif of the spiritual guide, in the Persian Sufi tradi- 
tion the Sufi master’s purported infallibility vis-a-vis his disciples derives 
directly from the same chapter and verses of the Qur’an concerning the 
tale of Moses and Khidr, i.e. Q. 18:67-82. 54 He also has cosmological func- 
tions reminiscent of the concept of the Perfect Man in Sufism, the insan 
kamil being identified by Ibn ‘ArabI as a majma‘ al-bahrayn ( the place 
where the two seas meet, Q. 18:61). 55 This conventional doctrine is contra- 
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dieted by the paradoxical fact that in the Sufi esoteric hierarchy, Khidr 
occupies a position that actually transcends the rank and role of the Sufi 
master ( shaykh , plr, murshid ), insofar as he is the supreme master of all 
those who refuse to adopt - or who at least claim under the mantle of 
his investiture to be able to dispense with - any human master, by trac- 
ing their tariqa affiliation trans-historically directly back to him. 56 Thus 
he is the sole initiatory figure in the history of Sufism to stand outside 
the cumulative religious tradition of Islam, his mortality pre-dating and 
his immortality transcending normative historical prophetology. For this 
reason, he is not a figure easily integrated into Sufi doctrinal tradition. 
He rather hovers in an imaginal space beyond chronological time, from 
whence his paradoxical presence pervades the entire hiero-history of 
Islamic mysticism. 

I think it is wrong, nonetheless, to argue - as did Massignon - that 
Khidr’s uniquely elevated position in Sufism allows the mystic to 
completely dispense with prophecy, 57 since most Sufis were always careful 
to point out the theological absurdity of the view which would interpret 
Khidr ’s superiority to Moses implying the pre-eminence of the cycle of 
Sufi sainthood ( wilayat ) over the prophetic tradition ( nubuwwat ). As Abu 
Nasr Sarraj al-TusI (d. 378/988) in his Kitab al-Luma put it: 

The prophets have understanding of the rank of messengership ( risalat ) 
and prophethood ( nubuwwat ) while the saints have not any such expertise. 

If even one intelligential ray of the Mosaic light had shined upon Khidr, 
he would have been utterly annihilated. God, however, did not vouchsafe 
Khidr this degree so that Moses would be made purer and more elevated. 
Strive to understand this point, so you may apprehend how it is that saint- 
hood ( wilayat ) and friendship with God derives all its illumination from 
the lights of prophethood (nubuwwat), to which it never may attain. So 
how can saintship ever be considered superior to prophethood? 58 

The point made by Sarraj al-TusI here is that Moses’ outward humiliation 
was actually a kind of esoteric elevation - one might here recall certain 
Sufi masters such as Bayazid who professed themselves to have received 
nuggets of true wisdom from cats or dogs, although no one of course 
would ever dream of entering the names and biographies of such creatures 
alongside the masters themselves in the history books. Likewise, whatever 
the virtues of walayat that set it apart from - and occasionally above - 
nubuwwat, the superior qualities of the prophet always upstage whatever 
inclusive virtues are possessed by the saint. 

A similar interpretation was advanced two centuries later by Rashid 
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al-Dln MaybudI (d. 520/1126) in his celebrated Sufi commentary on the 
Qur’an, when he glossed Q.18:65-66 with this explanation: 

Beware! Do not imagine that just because Moses was sent back to school 
to be the student of Khidr, that Khidr thereby was his better. Certainly 
not! Never! For - after Muhammad - there has never been a prophet of 
such expansive disposition nor one so intimate with God as was Moses. 
However, Khidr functioned as a forge of ascetic discipline for Moses. 

The case resembles one who wishes to refine and purify silver, to which 
purpose he lights a fire in the forge so that the superiority of the silver 
over the fire beneath the forge - rather than the forge’s fire over the silver 
- becomes apparent . 59 

In respect to the motif of esoteric knowledge in Islamic mysticism, one of 
the most interesting aspects of Khidr ’s virtues is the fact that the knowl- 
edge he communicates is always characterised by a certain strangeness 
and paradox, especially when his lore is contrasted and compared to the 
sober logocentrism and temporal, legalistic truths of prophets such as 
Moses. In the psychology of Sufism in particular, the characters of Moses 
and Khidr came to function as motifs that exemplified the differences 
between the conjectural faculty that operates by vain opinion ( wahm ) - 
which is, as Shakespeare says, ‘but a fool, that makes us scan/The outer 
habit for the inward man’ 60 - and the clairvoyant understanding based on 
divine revelation ( wahy ) and which is infused with mystical ‘inspiration 
(: ilham )’. 61 Rum! thus diagnoses Moses’ objections to Khidr as typical of 
the distortions of the human conjectural faculty: Moses was afflicted with 
fantastic vana opinio and weak vis aestimativa-, hence, ‘despite all his bril- 
liance and art (ba hama-yi nur u hunar)’, 62 the higher insights of Khidr to 
him remained concealed. Defending the slaying of the boy by Khidr, Rurnl 
remarks that since the saint is ‘a recipient of the divine revelation and one 
whose prayers are answered ( wahy u jawab), whatever he does or says is 
the essence of truth’. Even murder may thus be justified because ‘he is the 
hand of God (u dast-i khudast)’. 63 In contrast to Moses’ misconceptions 
based on fantasy, the spiritual level of Khidr, Rum! remarks, corresponds 
to the degree of Muhammad’s spirit of prophecy ( ruh-i wahy), which is 
beyond, and invisible to, human reason. 
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Diagram 2: Rumi’s Psychology of the Moses-Khidr Story 64 

4. The Realm of the Logos (martaba-yi ruh-i wahy) 

Esoteric Knowledge of Experiential Visionary Realisation 
{‘alam-i tahqiqi) 

The Harmony of the Apparent Incongruity of Khidr’s Actions 

Comprehended by the Prophet’s/Prophetic Spirit or Logos 
‘ilm-i Khidr ‘ilm-i hal ruh-i wahy shuhud ‘alami-i 

Muhammad ghayb 

3. The Realm of Human Reason ( c alam-i c aql) 

Exoteric Traditional Knowledge Based on Servile Imitative Following 
of Religious Precedent and Authority (‘ alam-i taqlidi) 

The Realm of Moses, Who is Perplexed by the Apparent 
Incongruity of Khidr ’s Actions 

‘ilm-i Musa ruh yd jan-i hayawani hukm-ibatin 

2. The Realm of the Human Vital Spirit 
(hayrani ruh-i, i.e. anima bruta) 

ruh-i hayawani jan-i makhfi 

1. The Material, Physical Realm of the Body (jism-i zahir) 

Parenthetically, it should be noted here that this is more or less the same 
view propounded by ShahrastanI (and later by Khayrkhwah-i Harati who 
cites Rumi’s Mathnawi to defend the rank of the hujjat as equivalent to 
that of Khidr ) 65 when he asserts that Khidr ’s spiritual degree hails from 
the realm of causelessness (‘ alam-i bi-sababi), where the clairvoyant adept 
perceives consequences before their physical causes become actually 
manifest. When Moses objects to Khidr ’s justification of the murder of 
the boy - that he is pre-destined to become a heretic when he grows up 
(‘How can you ordain a heresy to be present, or judge that an act of infi- 
delity has taken place, when no act of infidelity itself has been commit- 
ted?’) - Khidr retorts by saying that the knowledge he possesses embraces 
all Providence, irrespective of time past or time present: 

In the realm of causes (‘ alam-i sabab ), causes occur before judgements 
about them, but in the realm of causelessness (‘ alam-i bi-sababi), judge- 
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ments are made without any (underlying) causes; judgements are made 
according to the Command ( farman ); 66 they are made according to 
knowledge (‘ ilm ), and according to the disposition of Providence ( mash - 
iyyat). ‘So this is what divine Providence has ordained for you, it is not 
Your speech ( qawl ). It is by Your divine will, without interdiction.’ That 
which is apparent and known has been already ordained (in pre-eternity), 
and that which is intended to be has already been fixed by decree. 

Rumi’s psycho-spiritual analysis of Khidr ’s preposterous and perplexing 
conduct in this respect echoes Shahrastani’s theodicy here: 

The intellect of the Prophet was not veiled to anyone, but his spirit of 
prophecy could not be grasped by just every soul. His spirit of proph- 
ecy has its own type of harmonious congruity that is incomprehensible to 
reason, for it is exceptionally exalted. Sometimes the rationalist regards 
that spirit as madness, sometimes he is perplexed and bewildered by 
it, since he is prevented from understanding until he actually becomes 
it. This situation resembles the harmony and concord underlying the 
conduct of Khidr, before which Moses’ intelligence was troubled. Khidr ’s 
actions all seemed lacking in congruity and harmony to Moses because 
Moses did not possess his mystical state ( hal ). 67 

RumI explains here that the harmony of the spirit of divine revelation 
(: ruh-i wahy munasibhaast) possessed by the prophets is invisible and in 
fact inaccessible to ordinary rational modes of perception. 

In the tenth section of the third chapter of Najm al-Dln al-Razi’s (d. 
654/1256) manual of Sufi doctrine, the Mirsad al-ibad - which is an 
exposition of the Sufi master-disciple theory inspired by this scriptural 
account of the Khidr-Moses relationship - Moses’ lack of insight and lack 
of mystical consciousness is explained as deriving from literalism. Moses’ 
exoteric logocentric understanding fails to comprehend that certain 
truths must remain ultimately ineffable. For the purposes of understand- 
ing Shahrastani’s vision of Khidr ’s apophatic theology at least, what he 
explains about the ineffability of Khidr’s esoteric vision here is quite 
significant. 

There is no doubt, RazI underlines, that Moses communed directly 
with God, that he heard and in fact spoke to God, which is why he is 
termed ‘the one who spoke to God’ ( kalim Allah) in the Islamic tradi- 
tion. The most famous of the various Qur’anic verses attesting to Moses’ 
capacity for supernatural interlocution concerns the oxymoronic image 
of the burning bush that hailed Moses from the right side of the valley, 
announcing, ‘I am God’ (Q. 28:30). Yet despite his reception of such divine 
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communications, Moses still lacked Khidr’s inner vision. Razi explains 
this by asserting that his communion was still veiled by the intermediation 
(wdsita) of words and speech, and so lacked perfection. The pre-eminence 
of Khidr’s vision, on the other hand, derived from its ineffability and the 
transcendence of the literal letter of revelation: 

The speech of God, it should be understood, is beyond letters, sounds or 
voice. Moses was only able to hear God by mediation of letters, sounds 
or voice. If he had been able to hear God without the mediation of these 
things, he would not have been ordered to keep the company of Khidr. 

The term ‘intermediation/intermediary ( wdsita )’ here is of fundamental 
significance. Moses’ theology belongs to the literal form of external reli- 
gion; compared to Khidr he incarnates a spiritual comedown or declen- 
sion into religious dogma ( tanzil ). It is for this reason that ShahrastanI’s 
Khidr rebukes Moses as being merely a mard-i tanzili, someone who has 
remained stuck in the lower domain of positive religion, and so is unable 
to comprehend the highest reaches of negative contemplation. Razi, like- 
wise, explains this aspect of Moses’ spiritual limitation in the following 
passage in which he tells us that the Khidr’s pre-eminence in knowledge 
lay in his ‘submitting to being taught from the divine presence without 
any intermediary ( ta‘allum-i ‘ulum azhadrat bi-wasita),’ 

And that [pre-eminence] can only be realised when the blemish and stain 
of all the spiritual, intelligible, traditionally narrated sciences as well as 
what is learned through the senses/sensory experience (' ulum-i ruhdni u 
‘aqll u sami u hissi) is washed clean from the slate of the heart. For as 
long as there is any trace of these types of sciences left as a mark upon 
the heart’s slate, they will preoccupy the heart and hinder its capacity to 
receive knowledge directly from the divine presence without any inter- 
mediary. Although Moses had acquired knowledge of the Torah, his 
knowledge was still obtained by the intermediary of the stone tablets: And 
we inscribed for him, upon the tablets. [Q. 7:145] So, one of the benefits in 
keeping the company of Khidr for Moses lay in his becoming disposed 
and susceptible to receive the divine writ directly from God in his heart 
without the inconvenience of reading those stone tablets. 68 

In a word, as can be seen from the various Sufi exegeses (Sulami, Maybudi, 
Rumi, Razi), of the story cited above, ShahrastanI’s exegesis of the Moses 
and Khidr legend in the Majlis shares much in common with traditional 
Sufi hermeneutics. Even if much of his terminology may be of Ismaili 
provenance, his exegesis owes just as much to the mystical culture of the 
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From Shahrastani’s Khidr to Shelley’s Ahasureus 

In the foregoing section, I have drawn attention to some of the key Sufi 
interpretations of Moses’ literal-minded exoteric personality, Khidr’s 
enigmatic character and esoteric lore, and indicated how the motifs of 
their character psychology, Khidr as the spiritual guide, Khidr’s esoteric 
knowledge and the Sufi psychology of both figures in the Islamic mysti- 
cal tradition can aid our understanding of Shahrastani’s literary portrayal 
and metaphysical allegory of their relationship, and also place his Majlis 
in the broader context of mystical Islam. However, Shahrastani’s visionary 
insights into Khidr ’s deeds and words also belong to the far more signifi- 
cant and yet broader context of comparative world mysticism and litera- 
ture, to which I would here like to draw attention. 

As will have been noticed by the discerning reader, in the last section 
little was mentioned about the motif of Khidr ’s immortality in the Sufi 
tradition. It is to this aspect of his character that I would now like to turn 
in what follows, endeavouring to show the timelessness of his character as 
he appears under the guise of Elijah in the poetry of William Blake and 
the figure of the mysterious Wandering Jew who is named Ahasureus in 
Shelley’s epic poem Hellas. To introduce these literary comparisons it will 
be useful first to refer to Henry Corbin’s and Carl Jung’s interpretations of 
this motif, which assist us in understanding the motif of his immortality 
within wider spiritual and intellectual contexts. 

Shahrastani characterised Khidr as a transcendent being of immortal 
vision who is beyond place and time, situated in the realm of the ‘resurrec- 
tion of the life hereafter’ ( qiyamat ). Khidr exemplifies the esoteric dimen- 
sion ( batin ) of the adept who understands the Scripture through its inner 
hermeneutic exegesis ita’wil). As Henry Corbin explains: 

Khidr initiates Moses ‘into the science of predestination’. Thus he reveals 
himself to be the repository of an inspired divine science, superior to 
the law {sharia)-, thus Khidr is superior to Moses in so far as Moses is 
a prophet invested with the mission of revealing a shari’a. He reveals 
to Moses precisely the secret, mystic truth ( haqiqa ) that transcends the 
shari’a, and this explains why the spirituality inaugurated by Khidr is free 
from the servitude of the literal religion. 69 

In his commentary on Q. 18:65-82, Carl Jung touches on perhaps the most 
fascinating aspect of Shahrastani’s vision of Khidr ’s personality, namely 
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the motif of immortality and transcendence of time. Jung also draws atten- 
tion to the motif of the spiritual guide, underlining that the psychological 
function of Khidr as being a symbol of the initiate’s higher immortal Self: 
‘He is analogous to the Second Adam ... He is the counsellor, a Paraclete, 
“Brother Khidr”. Anyway Moses accepts him as a higher consciousness 
and looks up to him for instruction.’ 70 Jung identifies Khidr with the 
fish which Moses’ servant, while travelling, had left behind at the place 
where the two seas meet (Q. 18:61), and which then miraculously revived 
and found its way into the ocean. It is at this juncture in the story that 
Khidr appears, which makes him ‘mysteriously connected with the disap- 
pearance of the fish. It looks almost as if he himself had been the fish ... 
Where the fish disappears, there is the birthplace of Khidr. The immor- 
tal being issues from something humble and forgotten, indeed, from a 
wholly improbable source. This is a familiar motif of the hero’s birth and 
need not be documented here.’ 71 Jung concludes that both tales in this 
Qur’anic Sura - of Moses and his servant (Joshua ben Nun), and of Moses 
and Khidr - are connected to the symbolism of rites of death and rebirth. 
Khidr functions as a projection of the timeless sense of immortality that 
is realised during this experience: 

The intuition of immortality which makes itself felt during the transfor- 
mation is connected with the peculiar nature of the unconscious. It is, in 
a sense, non-spatial and non-temporal ... The feeling of immortality, it 
seems to me, has its origin in a peculiar feeling of extension in space and 
time. 72 

Setting aside the obvious theological differences between Jung’s arche- 
typal psychology and traditional Islamic metaphysics, the motif of 
immortality to which Jung draws attention clearly illuminates the psycho- 
logical effect one experiences when reading Shahrastani’s dramatic liter- 
ary evocation of the soaring flights of Khidr ’s meditations on the laws 
of eternity that never deign to condescend to solve the petty moral and 
religious dilemmas of this lower temporal realm. Shahrastani evokes this 
motif of immortality in the Majlis using well-known Nizari Ismaili termi- 
nology, viewing Khidr as an adept in the mysterious and timeless ‘justice 
of the resurrection’ that occurs at the end of time. 73 And (as Jung postu- 
lated), the figure of Khidr portrayed by Shahrastani likewise functions 
as a symbol of the self’s immortality, alluding to the motif of an esoteric 
knowledge that is beyond time and space. In a key passage, we read how 
Khidr rebukes Moses for his purely mundane orientation: 
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Yesterday, today and tomorrow are all temporal: they all pertain to time. 
And you, of course, being a temporally-bound man, a man of ‘the times’, 
you pass judgement according to ‘the times’. But I am not a ‘man of the 
times’: yesterday, tomorrow and today to me are all one. Whatever shall 
come into existence in the future has already occurred for me. The tyrant 
who ‘shall come in the future’ has already visited me. The infidelity of 
that child, that is bound to occur, has for me already happened. The wall 
that shall crumble for me has already fallen down. Therefore, I don’t 
pass judgement according to ‘the times’, for the judgement I pass is not a 
temporal one; it transcends time. You must spend an entire year wander- 
ing about to find me, whereas I can find you instantaneously, in a single 
moment travelling from East to West. Time and Space obey my dictates. I 
transcend Space and Time, so that all the judgements I pass are not subject 
to temporal or spatial conditions, nor pertain to what is temporal. 74 

Having shown, I hope, how Jung may help to illuminate Shahrastanl’s 
exegesis of the motif of immortality in this tale, I will now conclude by 
turning to an important literary parallel to Khidr in English romantic 
literature, which sheds even more light on this motif. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (d. 1822) was an unrivalled master of mythologi- 
cal themes and complex symbolic figures, in the handling of which he 
stands with Spenser, Milton, Blake, Coleridge and Keats above all other 
English poets except Shakespeare. 75 He was profoundly learned not only 
in the Platonic tradition (having translated the Symposium from Greek 
into English), but was well versed in Indian, Kabbalistic and Hermetic 
works of metaphysical gnosis. Furthermore, he was deeply influenced 
by Persian Sufi poetry, having composed imitations of some of the ghaz- 
als of Hafiz. 76 It is thus entirely in order to compare his type of Platonic 
hermeticism with traditions of Islamic gnosis such as Shahrastani’s as well 
as works in the Sufi tradition. The comparisons about to be made are also 
particularly apt insofar as Shelley’s verses cited are spoken by the figure of 
the Wandering Jew - Ahasureus - who has also sometimes been conflated 
with Khidr by Muslim authors. 77 In the poem, Ahasureus addresses a 
Muslim Sultan - Mahmud - whose kingdom in Greece (and hence the title 
of Shelley’s dramatic poem: Hellas) is on the verge of being overthrown. 
Many of the motifs attributed to Khidr in Islamic literature also typify 
and characterise Ahasureus. Like Khidr, Ahasureus possesses esoteric 
knowledge: he is famous for having ‘attained sovereignty and science/Over 
those strong and secret things and thoughts/Which other fear and know 
not’. 78 Ahasureus is described as one who dwells in a sea cavern 79 which, 
in symbolic terms, is the same mythological realm of impenetrable dark- 
ness to which Khidr is associated by legend. 80 As with Khidr, the motif of 
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immortality also characterises Ahasureus. 

Just as with Moses’ pursuit of Khidr’s esoteric lore, Sultan Mahmud 
seeks the wisdom of Ahasureus in order to reveal the future of his 
temporal worldly kingdom to him, believing him to be an expert in 
the art of prognostication. As we read the following oracular utterance 
of Ahasureus, the Wandering Jew, it is clear that it expresses perfectly, 
albeit by poetic paraphrase, Shahrastanl’s/Khidr’s evocations of a time- 
less wisdom for which ‘yesterday, tomorrow, and today ... are all one’. 
Like Shahrastanl’s dramatic speeches addressed to Moses in the Majlis 
and put into Khidr’s mouth, Ahasureus’ predictions to Sultan Mahmud 
are all couched in confusing paradoxes describing the weird realm of the 
Oxymoronic Transcendent. His pronouncements astonish and confound 
the worldly Mahmud. Asking the Wandering Jew to predict the outcome 
of his next battle, Ahasureus replies 

Sultan! Talk no more 

Of thee and me, the future and the past; 

But look on that which cannot change-the One, 

The unborn and the undying. Earth and Ocean, 

Spacer, and the isles of life or light that gem 
The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 

This firmament pavilioned upon chaos, 

With all its cressets of immortal fire, 

Whose outwall, bastioned impregnably 

Against the escape of boldest thoughts, repels them 

As Calpe the Atlantic clouds-this Whole 

Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 

With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 

Is but a vision; all that it inherits 

Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles, and dreams; 

Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight-they have no being; 

Nought is but that which feels itself to be . 81 

WVlistake me not! All is contained in each. 

Dodona’s forest to an acorn’s cup 
Is that which has been or will be, to that 
Which is-the absent to the present. Thought 
Alone, and its quick elements, Will, Passion, 

Reason, Imagination, cannot die; 

They are what that which they regard appears, 
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The stuff whence mutability can weave 
All that it has dominion o’er -worlds, worms, 

Empires, and superstitions. What has thought 
To do with time, or place or circumstance? 

Wouldst thou behold the future?-ask and have! 

Knock and it shall be opened-look and lo! 

The coming age is shadowed on the past 
As on a glass . 82 

Ahasureus’ message of timeless universal wisdom beyond the reach of 
human reason and imagination is more or less identical with the tran- 
scendental truths spoken by Khidr in Shahrastani’s exegesis of Q. 18:65- 
82, representing the same prophetic voice of truth surpassing the vagaries 
of conventional morality and the vicissitudes of temporal truths. 

To my mind, perhaps the most significant philosophical aspect of 
Shahrastani’s imaginary dialogue between Moses and Khidr is his 
emphasis on the Sufi motif of Khidr ’s immortality, his transcendence of 
‘all that mutability holds sway o’er’, as Shelley says. Shahrastani’s use of 
Ismaili terminology to expose and expound this fundamental theme of 
comparative world mysticism not only enriches the Islamic tradition but, 
if interpreted in terms of the kind of prophetic consciousness found in 
the poetry of a Blake or a Shelley, proves indeed that the figures of Idris 
(Enoch/Hermes), Ilyas (Elijah), Jesus and Khidr, who are often viewed in 
the Islamic tradition as prophets withdrawn from the eyes of men and 
who inhabit the hidden realm ( ghayb), s 3 are still actually eternally living 
beings, regardless in which religious spheres their literary incarnation 
may appear today. Perhaps this is the message of Blake’s verses: 

Los 84 is by mortals nam’d Time, Enitharmon 85 is nam’d Space: 

But they depict him bald & aged who is in eternal youth 
All powerful and his locks flourish like the brows of morning: 

He is the Spirit of Prophecy, the ever apparent Elias. 

Time is the mercy of Eternity; without Time’s swiftness, 

Which is the swiftest of all things, all were eternal torment. 

All the Gods of the Kingdom of Earth labour in Los’s Halls: 

Every one is a fallen Son of the Spirit of Prophecy . 86 

In its imaginative scope and philosophical depth - with Moses and Khidr 
debating a series of wide-ranging themes encompassing the literal revela- 
tion of external religion ( tanzil ) vs. its esoteric exegesis (ta’wil), freewill 
vs. predestination, the causeless truths of eternity vs. the temporal laws of 
this world - ShahrastanI is stunning in his daring and depth. In the end, 
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Khidr’s apparently irrational abrogation of religious laws is shown to be 
an exact mirror-image of the wild events that took place in Moses’ own 
youth. The ever living sage’s conduct is thus justified on solid scriptural- 
theological grounds and pedagogical principles by ShahrastanI, and even 
analysed in terms of the psychology of Moses’ personality! 87 With its star- 
tling insights, Shahrastanl’s treatise remains an illuminating commentary 
on the Moses-Khidr legend that is unequalled in the annals of Persian 
literature. This work is a wonderful example of how the ‘sober’ Muslim 
theological imagination can scale the peaks of apophatic theology, articu- 
lating the same ecstatic insights that one normally associates only with 
the likes of ‘drunken’ Sufis such as Mansur al-Hallaj, Ruzbihan Baqll or 
Rumi. 
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